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white crosses bear witness to what America stood for in times of 
danger. America has not changed. America must make <jood 
the things she stood for, and she is free to choose her means. 
That is the problem of today. If it is not solved, peace of any 
kind will be unsafe. The dead will have died in vain. 

Nelson P. Mead, 
College of the City of New York. 

Russia in the Shadows. By H. G. Wells. New York, G. EL 
Doran Co., 1921, 179 pp. 

The Russian Bolshevik Revolution. By E. A. Ross. New 
York, The Century Co., 1921, 302 + xvi pp. 

The present-day book market is flooded with literature about 
Russia; most of it can be classified into three groups: (1) the 
ex-parte writings of extremists, who either hate and attack 
Bolshevism or tenderly defend it (such books have usually no 
historical value whatever) ; (2) the stories of witnesses who have 
been recently in Russia; and (3) explanations and interpretations 
of what is happening in this poor distracted country; sometimes 
authors combine the two last methods. The volume of H. G. 
Wells, that recently created such a sensation, does this, distinctly 
to the detriment of the narrative. All critics of Wells seem to 
agree that there exists a striking contradiction between his des- 
criptions of the facts he has seen during his very short stay in 
Russia and his logical deductions. His descriptions are perfect, 
gruesome and appalling as they are; he gives a frightful picture 
of the economic and cultural collapse of Russia. Wells was so 
terrified by what he saw in Russia that he became alarmed for 
the whole civilized world, lest something like that would threaten 
elsewhere. This alone is a severe indictment of Bolshevism. 

The author gives an entertaining criticism of the Marxian 
doctrine, biting and true, but the interview he had with Lenine 
seems very disappointing and uninteresting. His main conclusion 
is that the Bolshevik system, deficient and wrong as it is, is the 
only possible one in the present-day Russia. Events will soon 
prove how wrong he is in this respect; this volume will then drop 
into deserved oblivion. 

The book of Professor Ross has neither the charm nor the 
merits of the narrative of Wells; though Professor Ross has been 
in Russia a longer time than Wells, he evidently saw less and 
then, too, his visit took place so long ago (1917) that since then 
things have utterly changed, and hardly anything is left in the 
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state Professor Ross saw it. His aims reach much higher than 
those of Wells, as he desires to give a scientific explanation of what 
was going on in Russia. The spirit of his work is irreproachable 
and honest; nevertheless, he fails entirely in his object, and for 
very simple reasons; he knows far too little about Russia and the 
Revolution, he did not make any use of the numerous present- 
day writings concerning the history of the revolutionary events, 
probably on account of his lack of knowledge of the Russian 
language, and finally, he did not succeed in giving an impartial 
picture of Russian life; on the contrary even, his story is mani- 
festly biased; it is conspicuously the point of view of the Russian 
anti-Bolshevik Socialists, notably of the Socialist-Revolutionaries. 
A Russian reader might peruse this book with some interest 
(though he has at his disposal many other detailed and accurate 
accounts), but for a foreigner the volume could be only dangerous, 
as it is bound to give a warped impression. It is very questionable 
if a man, not knowing Russian, can really write a history of the 
Russian Revolution; just fancy any one, not knowing English, 
writing a history of the American Revolution; though in this 
latter case there exists much more scientific material published in 
foreign languages. 

The first chapters of the book by Professor Ross give a compact 
story of the time immediately preceding the Revolution and 
of its early development, "the Revolutionary Honeymoon," 
as the author appropriately calls it. But even here we find a few 
unfortunate slips of his pen, explainable only by his limited 
sources of information; so, for example, on p. 52 we read that 
"Kerensky himself inspired" the document of conditional 
acceptance of the "supreme power" (the throne) by the Grand 
Duke Michael, which is not true; it was conceived and written 
by Nabokoff, Nolde and Nekrasoff . Neither does Ross give any 
adequate explanation of the resignation in May of the conservative 
members of the first provisional government and of the consequent 
changes in the cabinet. The story concerning the resignations 
from the cabinet in July is probably the most prejudiced one in 
the volume. 

The author gives a very interesting account in chapters XIV 
and XV of the gradual decomposition of the Russian army and 
of the July riots; he rightly emphasises the gulf that existed in the 
tsar's army between the officers and the men and shows how the 
revolutionary propaganda steadily spread among the ranks; 
he also tries to explain the actual background of the July up- 
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rising. The following chapters are filled with endless quotations 
from a few Russian papers and documents, without much inter- 
pretation; they make an impression of great haste in the work; 
too much in them remains unexplained and undigested. The 
Korniloff affair is treated adequately and so is the history of the 
Moscow Conference and of the Pre-Parliament. The last chapters 
are devoted to the Bolshevik coup, and give a fair outline of the 
collapse of the Kerensky government and of the fate, of the Con- 
stituent Assembly. The author condemns the Bolsheviks 
especially for their dissolution of the Constituent Assembly; 
he hopes for the establishment in the future of a Russian Democ- 
racy. On the whole, this volume of Professor Ross is too super- 
ficial to become a serious contribution to the study of the Russian 
Revolution. 

S. A. Kobff. 

The Crisis in Russia. By Aktht/r Ransome. New York, 
B. W. Huebsch, 1921, 201 pp. 

The little volume of A. Ransome contains a most valuable 
story of an eye-witness of the Russian Revolution, first, because 
of his knowledge of the Russian Socialists and revolutionaries, 
and, second, on account of his sincere admiration of the Revolu- 
tion. From the very beginning Ransome was an ardent supporter 
of the Bolshevik party and was with them for many months. 
Then, too, it is his second book on Bolshevik Russia; his first one 
was published in 1919 and was an unlimited exaltation and 
praise of the Soviet government and of the Bolshevik ideals and 
achievements. A little over a year later, Ransome once more 
visits Russia and once more gives his readers a sincere account 
of what he has seen there; only this time the picture is ghastly 
and terrifying to the utmost; it is probably even more instructive 
in this respect than the interesting recent volume of Bertrand 
Russell. Both of these authors were admirers of Bolshevism, 
both have seen with their own eyes Bolshevism in practice and 
both come at present to the same conclusion, namely, that the 
system has worked havoc and destruction instead of establishing, 
as they had hoped for, a social millenium. 

Ransome became now thoroughly pessimistic; there lurks 
back of his story the distinct conviction that there is bound to 
come sooner or later a great change in Russia, that will sweep 
away Bolshevism, giving vent to the constantly growing dis- 
illusionment of the Russian people. 



